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more feet from the entrances, were being driven by rock
drills worked by compressed air. This gave him his cue
in a flash, and thereafter his efforts were centered on brake
designs in which the operating force was compressed 'air
as the medium for transmitting power from the locomotive
to the brake mechanism on each car,. Acting with his usual
promptness, he embodied his new ideas in a set of drawings,
and at once began to look for financial help to defray the
cost of making the apparatus needed for a practical demon-
stration. As he travelled about the country soliciting orders
for his railway frog, he had opportunities to present the
matter of his air brake to many railway officials whom he
endeavored to interest in his invention, and whose coopera-
tion he sought for its development. As he himself says:
"None of those approached appeared to have faith in the
idea, though I afterward found that the acquaintances
made and the many discussions I had had with railway
people were of great advantage later in the introduction
of the air brake on the railways with which they were con-
nected."

Meanwhile, on July 10, 1868, he filed a caveat in the
Patent Office which marked the beginning of a long series
of patents relating to the air-brake art, totalling 103 be-
tween the year 1869 and the year 190/, when he filed
his last air-brake patent. In this first caveat Westing-
house describes himself as George Westinghouse, Junior., of
Schenectady, New York, but the affidavit accompanying
it was made before Alderman Nicholson at Pittsburgh on
June 24, 1868, and the specifications are attested by A. S.
Nicholson and George H. Christy, the last mentioned of
whom was from that time forward until his death in 1909
one of Westinghouse's patent counsel. Earlier in 1868,
Westinghouse had spent considerable time in Pittsburgh,